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June. 
Skies of deepest azure, 
Dance of mountain streams, 

Glittering in the brightness 
Of the noontide beams, 

Scent of apple blossoms 
Filling all the air, 

Cowslips in the meadow, 
Violets everywhere : 

Floods of golden sunshine, 
Trailing robes of green, 

Gayer than the garments 
Of the proudest queen : 

Seas of crimson clover; 
Choirs of singing birds, 

And the blessed charm of 
Happy children’s words : 

Soft, melodious whisperings 
In the tasseled trees, 

Joy of tell-tale breezes, 

Hum of honey bees : 

Unrestrained resplendence, 
Universal cheer, 

Beauty all unbounded 
Tell us June is here : 

June : of bloom the fairest ; 

June: of song the rarest 
Of the changeful year. 

Chicago Journal. 











(Translated for this Journal.] 
Musical Orthodoxy. 
From the German of Mme. JoHANNA KINKEL. 
(Continued from page 82). 
That made no impression upon her ; she thought 
to herself: “‘What is it to bear the trials of life 
to one for whom life itself has lost its charm ?” 


forgot that it was for the last time. She found 
him and his sister alone, but awaiting company. 
Ida had no wish to see any strange face after she 
had long looked upon that, which in her opinion 
was the most beautiful upon earth, and had im- 
pressed it forever upon her memory. She told 
in few words the reason of her visit, to their utter 
astonishment. They declared her resolution too 
hastily made, and an act of the greatest eccen- 
tricity ; they could hardly believe her in earnest, 
and demanded some satisfactory reason for that 
step. The real reason she could not give, and a 
false one she would not ; so instead of an answer 
to their questions she thanked them from her 
heart for all the kindness she had received from 
them, and tore herself hastily away. 

When Selvar called at her lodgings early next 
morning, he was told that she had left the place 
in the night mail coach. “She was a strange 
girl,” thought he; “ it is a pity that she had not 
a little more of cool prudence ; and yet upon the 
whole her present ‘step is not so unwise, if she 
really is unable to accomodate herself to her 
true position.” 

Late in the summer Selvar’s sister and Frau 
Werl met accidentally when walking. The ques- 
| tion rose at once to the lips of both: “ Have you 

any news from our friend Ida?” 
| The Countess had often had a slight anxiety 





In her longing to see Selvar again, she half 





as to the effect of what had passed upon Ida’s 
mind; on the other hand Frau Werl feared more 
for her outward circumstances, and spake at 
length on this topic, with the good lady to whose 
mind the idea of want had never occurred. 
Shocked at such a possibility, the Countess be- 
sought her brother to take some step to ascertain 
the condition of the girl. Selvar recalled to 
mind a young musician, who had once been the 
teacher of his daughter, and who was now a 
member of the orchestra in the city to which Ida 
had removed, and wrote requesting him to seek 
her out and acquaint him with her present cir- 


cumstances and prospect. 





Sohling, a young concert-master, sat with sev- 
eral comrades in a public garden, and the talk 
was upon professional matters. One of them, 
who was also teacher of the piano-forte, was just 
then telling anecdotes of his pupils. 

“The Baroness,” continued he, “invited me 
the other day to one of her musical soirées, and 
I played a few Etudes of Chopin. ‘Bring me 
these studies to-morrow,’ said she, ‘I should like 
to play them through.’ I answered her plainly : 
‘ They are too difficult, Frau Baroness, you could 
not possibly play them.’ She would not listen to 
me and persisted in trying the No. 11, in E flat, 
with those inhuman intervals. As she went on, 
obstinate as grim death, striking one chord after 
another, all equally false, I sat by in speechless 
despair. By-and-by she asked me to correct her 
with perfect freedom. So I began, next bar, to 
criticize every note, for all were wrong. ‘ Well,’ 
said she, quite at her ease, ‘go on, goon.’ And 
so she continued alternating her ‘ go on, go on,’ 
with ‘come, help me a little, and show me my 
mistakes.’ At last we got through, and her hus- 
band, who had sat by shaking his head, exclaimed : 
‘ Mais, e’est un diable de compositeur, ce Chopin 
la!’” 

“T wish some one would explain,” said Sohling, 
“what under heaven has given this woman a 
reputation in the musical world of being a con- 
noisseur in the Art?” 

“ Well,” answered the other, “ only the upper 
classes believe it, who never heard her play. 
But she gives her opinion of others with an in- 
credible assurance.” 

“ Unluckily for her,” returned Sohling, “ she 
can impose upon no one who understands the 
matter; since the time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, she has had but two 
phrases to use. When a songstress is praised, 
the Baroness remarks: ‘ What a pity she has 
no idea of portamento!’ And if the talk is about 
a pianist, she comes out with: “ How can any 
one call his playing good? He has a very bad 
touch.’ On the other hand, when some begin- 
ner makes her first appearance, she remarks: 
‘Yes, she cannot do much yet, but she has a 
natural portamento, which many a great singer 
wants ;’ or: ‘ Let people say what they will about 
this man’s playing; in my opinion he has a capi- 
tal touch, and that is the great thing after all.” 





ee 


“T saw a good specimen of tiis sort of ‘judg- 
ment to-day,” said a third. “T have been giving 
a young English girl lessons, who heretofore has 
learned nothing but waltzes. Of course I put a 
proper instruction book into her hands, and after- 
ward I found she had been complaining bitterly 
to her mother, that the new teacher had given 
her nothing but ‘ ugly pieces.’ But when I play- 
ed them correctly, the mother exclaimed: ‘ See, 
child, the ugliest piece becomes good, when thor- 
oughly practised and well played.’ When I got 
there to-day, I found the entire family at the piano 
forte, and the last Etude open upon it. ‘ This,’ 
cried the mother to me as I approached, ‘is really 
too bad, — to put such an ugly piece as this into 
the hands of the poor creature!’ All had tried 
it, and the elder Misses, who were considered 
virtuosos, had unanimously abandoned it as being 
‘most ugly.” I sat down and began the piece, 
which had nothing but natural and pleasing 
chords, when suddenly mother and all three 
daughters burst out: ‘ The treble-key, the treble- 
key, oh dear, the treble-key!’ The old gentle- 
man came up, examined'the music for a moment, 
and shook his fat sides, while he joined in a deep 
bass voice with ‘ O ho, the treble-key ; ho, ho, ho, 
the treble-key!’ The effect of his slowly de- 
livered words, combined with the cackling of the 
women, was like that of a cantus firmus from a 
bass horn with violins playing in figured counter- 
point; and so they went on for a long time re- 
peating ‘the treble-key, yes, indeed, the treble- 
key!’ There I stood as if I had popped into a 
mad-house, not knowing what to make of it all, 
until at last one of the girls explained to me, 
that the G cleff, in England, is very commonly 
called the ‘treble-key,’ and that they all over- 
looked the fact that, in this Etude, this cleff was 
also given to the left hand. No wonder then 
that they had produced a demoniac harmony.” 

“Such ridiculous scenes and _ follies,” said 
another, “give us now and then something to 
laugh at ; but after all, in fact, a piano-forte teacher 
is a suffering individual. Beginners upon a 
bowed or wind instrument can only play one 
false note at a time, while upon the piano-forte 
they give us whole handfuls of them. One is 
ashamed of himself, for hearing such a mishand- 
ling of the ears, just for the sake of that some- 
thing, which the Philisters call existence.” 

“ And just now, it is all the rage among these 
abominable dilettants to play piano-forte, nothing 
but piano-forte,” said a Harpist. “ All the piano- 
forte teachers are prospering in this city, while 
I might hang my harp upon the willows of Baby- 
lon, if it was not called occasionally by the 
orchestra from its hiding place into the light!” 

“T do not know about its being so very easy 
for the piano-forte teachers to gain success,” 
returned the first speaker. ‘“ When I came here 
I had to use up all that I had formerly saved, 
and finally to sell my most valuable time for a 
ridiculous price, until I became the fashion ; 
though since then, it is true, things have gone 
well enough. Nobody will try the experiment 
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of an unknown teacher ; people say, ‘ Let us first 
find out if his method is good.’ Old, established 
teachers, too, have more of the confidence of 
parents and guardians, though known to sit 
lazily by their pupils, than any younger one, 
however zealous and yet in general the latter 
are much the most industrious and conscientious 
teachers.” 

“JT wonder whether Fraulein Ida Fernhoper 
has obtained any pupils, whose laconic advertise- 
ment in the Jntelligenz-blatt made us so much 
sport,” said the Chopin player. 

“Thave heard nothing of her since,” replied 
the other. “What a piece of presumption for 
an entirely unknown girl, pupil of an unknown 
teacher, and a native of some little country place, 
to come here seeking pupils!” 

Sohling’s attention had been caught by the 
name, and exclaimed: “ Think of it; a letter 
came to-day from my old employer, Selvar, which 
recommends this Ida Fernhoper to me as a 
genius. Tam not much disposed, in fact, to be- 
come god-father to one of these Herz and Kalk- 
brenner virtuosos, as I suppose she is, but T must 
pay her a visit, as I was of old under many 
obligations to the Selvar family. Does any body 
know where the girl lives ?” 

The Chopin-player answered : “ T should never 
have thought of the person again, had I not hap- 
pened to read her name again to-day.” So say- 
ing,he drew an old /ntelligenz-blatt from his pocket, 
in which cigars had been rolled, and handed it to 
Sohling, pointing to her address. 

She lived in a distant and retired quarter of 
the city. When Sohling reached the house, he 
was directed through two courts, and the rear 
house, to a small garden house standing in the 
midst of a bleaching green. An old washer- 
woman with an assistant were there at work, 
and the numerous and various utensils for their 
business, which stood about the small building, 
caused the concert-master to have strong doubts 
whether a sister in his Art could dwell there. 

Just as he was turning away, supposing, that 
some other person of the same name must live 
there, a few powerful chords upon a very fine 
instrument struck his ear,— an extemporancous 
prelude to a Toceata by Scarlatti. THe stopped 
and listened, and found the execution of the 
difficult work faultless. 
he entered the house and found Ida in a low 
room, whose windows were shaded by a vine. 


As soon as it was ended 


The room had only the most necessary articles 
of furniture, and its white-washed walls contrast- 
ed curiously with the splendid Erard instrument. 
Ida appeared out of health and somewhat care- 
less of her personal appearance, and upon the 
whole, by no means interesting at first sight. 

When the concert-master mentioned Selvar’s 
name, a fever-like red suffused her cheeks, and 
she was so much disconcerted that he hardly 
knew how to continue the conversation. He 
thought however that their common profession 
might furnish a topic, and enquired, what she 
played of Mendelssohn and Chopin? She had 
never struck a note of their music. The operas 
of Spohr, Weber, Spontini, were all strangers to 
her. In her native place there was no theatre, 
and in the city where she had been living only 
the most modern operas were given. But she 
had studied in piano-forte scores such works as 
the experience of a generation had decided to 
be unsurpassed. The newest work, which she 
was familiar with was — “ Fidelio.” 
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Sohling turned over the music, which lay about, 
finding none but names of the first rank, but 
down only to a certain era. Of living composers, 
not one was represented. 

“ What a wealth of enjoyment is in store for 
you,” said he, “ when you come to study the fine 
works of our contemporaries! With such a 
foundation as yours, you will comprehend more 
easily than another, how honorably our present 
great masters are following out the path to which 
these immortal men gave direction.” 

Ida smiled bitterly : “ You do not suppose that 
an ear, which has been formed upon these im- 
mortal tones, can ever find pleasure in such 
ephemeral music,” said she. 

Sohling gave her an ironical look. Ter eyes 
fll before his; for it oceurred to her, that thus 
far she had never deigned to the works of either 
of the masters, whom he had named, any serious 
study. 
Ida’s mode of thought, to be vexed at her. He 
had, at the most, like every cultivated musician 
of wide-spread knowledge, a smile for the narrow 
prejudices of that small community, which may 
well be called the musical Pietists. Half of this 
class consists of those who are too indolent to 
keep up with the progress of the Art. They 
stop at acertain point and remain there, obsti- 
nately declaring it the highest, and looking 
proudly downward upon the present, never hum- 
bly looking up. The other half consists of young 
persons of little or no experience, like Ida. Such 
blindly assert as their own, the obstinate opinions 
of a teacher, who gave up learning at the begin- 
ning of the century; or they allow themselves to 
be ruled by the views of some head of a family, 
who only in youth had any real feeling for music, 
and now behold want of life and spirit not in 
themselves, but in the productions of the day. 
Sohling, knowing that such views of Art are as 
obstinate and diflicult to cure, as any fixed ideas, 
changed the conversation and asked: ‘ Have 
Ida answered 


9” 


you suceeeded in getting pupils 
in the negative, and he continued: “ That is 
very likely owing to your living so much out of 
the way. We artists are unfortunately forced for 
success in our profession to depend upon the 
favor of the better classes, and must comply with 
their demands upon us, however much these 
demands may seem to us as mere prejudices. If 
you had lodgings in the fashionable part of the 
town, in some elegant house —” 

“T did begin so,” interrupted Ida, “ but at that 
time I hadost all the energy and spirit necessary 
to take the first steps toward becoming known. 
I stayed at home and had not courage to seek 
patrons. After waiting some months in vain, I 
saw the necessity of economy, and so I have 
hired this room of my washer-woman.” 

Sohling reflected for a moment, and continued : 
“Tf you will grant me your confidence, I will 
look out better lodgings for you, and procure you 
at least a moderate amount of employment.” 

Ida said nothing. She was ashamed to con- 
fess, that she had that very day changed her last 
gold-piece, and that the prospect now was that 
she must soon pawn her Erard, and after that 
seek that comfort of which love-sick young peo- 
ple are apt to think so highly, — death, as the 
best course when no flowery path stretches away 
before one. Happily, nature has ordered all so 
wisely, that it is just this necessity, which fastens 
man with such iron fetters to his despised ex- 
istence. 


Sohling had met too many persons of 





Sohling no farther questioned the oddity, who 
aroused in him rather a feeling of curiosity than 
of pleasure. He simply requested Ida to allow 
him to call again so soon as he should have it in 
his power to propose some reasonable plan for 
support. Upon leaving her he went at once to 
a female painter of his acquaintance, who had 
just lost a sister, and proposed to her in her lone- 
liness to take Ida under her protection. She 
was ready to do this, and immediately visited 
Ida to offer her friendship. Ida’s natural unwil- 
lingness to place herself under obligations to any 
person, together with the consciousness of the 
gloomy, discordant state of her feelings, caused 
her long to refuse the kindness offered; but the 
representations of Sohling, that her presence 
would be a benefit to the painter and aid her in 
bearing the sorrow of her recent loss, prevailed ; 
for she felt that this would be the place for her. 
She was, like the night, not for the joyful, but 
loving and gently comforting for those in sor- 
row. 

Her new friends took pains to introduce Ida 
into such families as agreed with her in her ex- 
clusive tastes, or at all events pretended to, for 
the sake of being considered superfine critics. 
There were some even, who thought her hardly 
orthodox enough, because she placed Mozart and 
Beethoven in rank with Bach and Handel; but 
most patronized her, because she would play to 
them with unwearied politeness almost the entire 
classic repertoire of the last century by heart. 

By degrees, too, at the same time, Ida was 
learning the hypocrisy of this sort of people, who 
swore by names, but never had caught the spirit 
of their idols. One day, vexed at the contempt- 
uous terms in which an old professor spoke of 
Beethoven, whom he had known personally be- 
fore he became famous, she revenged herself by 
mystifying him. She played an air from one of 
Handel’s forgotten operas, as a work by Beet- 
hoven, and one by the latter as from Handel; 
the first the critic declared a piece of romantic 
fog; to the other he remarked: “ Ah, so could 
Handel only write !” 

When she told Sohling of the joke, he replied 
drily: “You could be mystified precisely so, if 
any one would play certain passages from our 
best recent works as being by Mozart and Beet- 
hoven.” 

Ida declared this impossible, and Sohling 
threatened to try it some day. The painter, 
however, thought it a better means for him to try 
whether Ida was in fact less prejudiced than the 
old professor, by playing to her some of the best 
new compositions without concealing the names 
of their authors. Ida promised not to shut 
her heart against what was really good and 
to honestly prove the music before deciding 
against it. 

Again, her faith had been somewhat shaken 
by criticisms, which Sohling had brought and 
read to her from journals printed when Mozart 
and Beethoven were just coming upon the stage. 
She heard them accused of superficiality, want 
of musical idea, and a striving after originality ; 
yet, the delightful Mozart, clear as sunlight, was 
said to find delight in ear-piercing dissonances, 
heaped together without taste or beauty, and 
deceased composers of the third and fourth rank 
held up to the hero as models of simple and 


noble style. t 
« Is n't it precisely as if one were reading some 
Beethoven fanatic in his assaults upon our living 
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composers of to-day ?” asked Sohling, as Ida 
looked with astonishment at each old yellow 
sheet. Ida replied that there was this difference, 
namely, that the Beethoven fanatic had better 
grounds for his opinions, and asked, whether 
there was a single name among the living worthy 
to be placed by the side of those heroes, whom 
alone she reverenced ? 

Sohling replied that he was far from denying 
that the six— Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven —had thus far achieved 
the highest; that in their creations, the great by 
far exceeded the insignificant. “ But,” added 
he, “this admission by no means precludes the 
idea that they all in certain points have been 
surpassed by others. I find it perfectly right, 
that you place “ Don Juan” much higher than — 
“ Oberon,” for instance ; but absolutely ridiculous 
when you go so far in your regard for Mozart 
as to study carefully the bravaur airs of Con- 
stance or the Queen of the night, and, at the 
same time, think it beneath you to cast a glance 
upon the part of Rezia. Do you not look upon 
it as a solemn duty to learn all the variations of 
Beethoven — yes, even those utterly unbearable 
ones upon “ God save the King”— and yet de- 
scribe Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte as mean 
and insignificant ? The flat and insipid humorous 
pieces by Bach and Mozart, such as variations 
upon “ Liesel and the Coffee,” or “ Beloved Man- 
del where is Bandel,” you look upon as touching 
relics. Good; but suppose any living composer 
had had the childish innocence to publish any- 
thing of the sort, you would have thought to 
yourself: ‘ Well, that piece is sufficient to show 
what ¢kat man is!’ and you would never again 
have opened a piece of music that bore his name 
upon the title page.” 

Ida laughed. “That would be just like con- 
demning some great man because he had hap- 
pened to make a flat joke over his bottle of 


’ 


wine.” 

“Not that exactly; but I should condemn his 
admirers if they should repeat the joke as an 
oracle for a whole century and put it above all 
All that the 
great masters demand of us is that we, so far as 
we really understand their works, should judge 
them, both in their defects and excellencies, with 
But your blind and 


the wisdom of everybody else. 


justice and real insight. 
stupid admirers are just the persons who, if they 
do not in many cases prevent all progress in Art, 
yet always retard and delay if. Why, even from 
the Operas of Mozart, giant steps to what is bet- 
ter and greater are possible, though perhaps they 
have not yet been taken. Still, the attempts that 
have been made are sufficient to prove that we 
are upon the right path. Don Juan and Figaro 
I am willing to let stand as exceptions. I would 
not venture to suppose that a single number in 
those works could have been better conceived 
and written by any other composer. But all his 
other operas have weak passages, and certain 
numbers of them are far surpassed by analogous 
passages in the works of Spohr and Weber.” 

He seated himself at the piano-forte and play- 
ed the short soldier choruses in Cosi fan Tutte 
and Idomeneus, and demanded of Ida her con- 
scientious opinion, whether that in Jessonda was 
not nobler and more full of life. She had to 
confess it. He went on and called upon her to 
compare the song of the three boys in the Magic 
Flute with the analogous chorus of Elves in 





Oberon. Then he gave passages from the sacred 
works of Haydn and Mozart, with others from 
Mendelssohn. He grouped some of the best 
passages from Spontini with similar ones from 
Gluck, and Ida was forced to admit that at least 
they could bear comparison. The two women 
listened unweariedly until late in the night to 
the long suceession of examples which he played 
them, and after his departure, Ida seated herself 
at her instrument to reproduce the finest of the 
melodies from memory. 

A mere Dilettant can, it is true, find food 
enough to last his lifetime in the works of six com- 
posers. But though these be the most select, the 
soul of one who lives and breathes in tones finally 
exhausts them. The thirst for that which is new 
and fresh will arise, and only allows one, who has 
been reared upon the very best, to separate from 
the new that which is false or common-place. 
Such a one can find delight only in that which 
is noble and worthy to take rank with the models 
upon which the taste was formed. 

Tda’s understanding was too clear, her soul too 
susceptible to the beautiful, not to be soon con- 
vinced by the experienced musician that the 
spirit of song had not merely alighted upon a few 
chosen individuals, within a short space of time, 
to make of them an unchangeable constellation 
to shine down through an eternal night, but that 
it is poured out like a fiery stream through all 
ages, here appearing as a flame, there as a mere 
spark; and that wherever it appears, is kindled 
and beams forth as a pure light, it should not 
be trodden upon and extinguished. 

“But you do condemn the modern ITialians 
asked Ida at her next 


yo» 


and their imitators ? 
visit from Sohling. 


“ Yes, because they represent the false side of 


Art; and just on the same ground I rejeet Moz- 
art’s air of Sextus, in which a most delicious 
rondo is joined to a text full of ‘despair and 
the pains of hell.” Abstracted from the text, 
however, one is delighted in this Rondo with 
unity of melody, harmony and 
the Italians produce little more 


the ravishing 
rhythm, while 
than an insipid, flighty melody. Our flute player 
compares it to water-soup, with a few globules of 
fat swimming on its surface.” 

“The comparison is right enough, but rather 
severe,” said the painter. ‘ We should rather 
call the melody of the modern Italian school a 
coquettish woman, capable of nothing but light 
conversation, while our German music gives 
weight to all the parts, vocal and instrumental, 
like the conversation of a company of cultivated 
people.” 

Conclusion next week. 


Infancy the Best Age for Singing. 


{From Dr. Mainzer’s ‘* Music and Education.”*} 


The carliest age, that of six or seven years, is the 
most appropriate for learning to sing ; voice and ear, 
so obedient to external impressions, are rapidly de- 
veloped and improved, defects corrected, and musical 
capabilities awakened. Experience of many years, 
and observation of every day’s occurrence, have 
taught, that a considerable proportion of the numer- 
ous children with whom we have met, could at first 
neither sound a single note, nor distinguish one from 
another; ALL without exception, have acquired ear 
and voice, and some of them have even become supe- 
rior in both to their apparently more gifted compan- 
ions ; in others, the very weak or indifferent voices 
have ina short time become pleasing, strong, clear, 
and extended. 

Children, from five to six years of age, some of 
them unacquainted with the letters of the alphabet, 
have learnt to read music, to a considerable ex- 








tent, in unison and parts, and to sing, with aston- 
ishing precision, imitations and fugues of Hiller, 
Rink, Fuchs, Teleman, and other great masters. So 
thoroughly acquainted have they become with th 

pitch of sound, that, without the least hesitation, the 

name the notes of which melodious phrases are com- 
posed, as soon as sung or played ; and it is remark- 
able, that in this exercise the youngest, and those 
who had at first to contend with the greatest difficul- 
ties, appeared the most acute and ready. 

This improvement is more or less rapid. Some 
children having no ear at first, became awakened to 
the distinction of sound ina few days, some in a few 
weeks, and others after months only. 

After having seen in a thousand instances, what 
interest, what intense pleasure children, we might 
say infants, take in their little singing lessons, after 
we have seen the asionishing progress they make, 
we are convineed that, through the medium of such 
early instruction, musical dispositions may be awak- 
ened in a surprising degree. ‘Thus a taste, a true ap- 
preciation of this beautiful, innocent, and delightful 
art may be created at a very early period, and its 
charming effects extended over a whole existence. 

We have seen children whom their parents be- 
lieved to be totally devoid of any taste or faculty for 
music, attend singing classes with the most unex- 
pected success. Their interest in music grew, and 
with it their knowledge and their voice. With sev- 
eral children, a few weeks practice sufficed to change 
the entire character of their voices, which, though at 
first weak and indifferent, and of almost no extent, 
hecame strong, extended, clear, and, in some cases, 
of even a fine quality. Such instances are best cal- 
culated to dispel the prejudices existing against mu- 
sical instruction at an early age. 

It would be useless, however, to expect such results 

from individual tuition, We know by experience, 
that when children are brought together, they imper- 
ceptibly impart cheerfulness, and stimulate each other 
to exertion and activity ; thus, the influence of sing- 
ing upon the ear and voice, and in the health and 
morals of the pupils, will be increased tenfold, when 
aided by the participation of numbers in this pleasu- 
rable exercise; the delicate and nervous child will 
cain strength and confidence, and the slow and indo- 
lent be roused. Imitation, that powerful spring of 
human action—the example of their little compan- 
ions, their progress, and even their mistakes—turnish 
the teacher with the means of making his lessons 
more interesting and successful, than he could ever 
render them by individual tuition, however great his 
zeal or talent. And so we find, that the children take 
that intense interest in their lessons which, at their age, 
is in general only bestowed on play; at home, the 
influence of singing extends itself to their habits and 
dispositions, and consequently to their moral char- 
acter. 
With regard to young persons, comparatively less 
advantages are to be expected than from children. 
The nerves and muscles to be exercised in singing 
have no longer the same elasticity ; the voice and ear 
are less flexible ; and the teacher has lost that crea- 
tive power, which he possessed in so high a degree 
during the period of infaney. Then he could awaken 
musical faculties, form an ear, call forth a voice, in- 
spire a love for music, and break through every ob- 
stacle. If we consider, besides this, that young per- 
sons are overwhelmed with varied studies, and cannot 
have their thoughts so concentrated upon this branch 
of instruction, we may say, with certainty, that those 
who have not learned the elements of vocal music 
before their 10th or 12th vear, have lost the most fa- 
vavorable period of their life—a loss which nothing 
but zeal and perseverance, and particular musical tal- 
ent, can redeem. Throughout life, the difference 
hetween a musician from infancy, and one from ma- 
ture age, will be visible at a pve The latter may 
possess musical knowledge and taste ; the former will 
possess both, with deeper musical feeling, more power, 
and greater certainty of judgment. In the one, music 
will be an acquirement ; in the other, a feeling, a new 
sense interwoven with the constitution, a second na- 
ture. With children, the teacher has a power of cre- 
ation; with adults, he is dependent on circumstan- 
ces; he edueates in the one case, in the other he has 
to amend the defects of education. The errors and 
prejudices in regard to vocal instruction are so great, 
that in general it is hegun only when it should cease, 
and when the greatest care of the teacher alone can 
avert fatal consequences. It must, however, be evi- 
dent to every intelligent mother, that when the voice 
changes its scale and character, and assumes another 
for life, it is no time to begin to sing ; on the contrary, 
this is the time not to sing, or to do it with great care, 
avoiding every violent exertion ; then a voice may 
be destroyed, not in infancy, when every trial is gain, 
every exercise is strength. 

Besides the physical difficulties, another, not less 
prejudicial, presents itself; and this is, the defective 
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musical education which young ladies have previ- 
ously received in the tedious and mechanical study of 
the piano. Instead of learning the poetic part of 
music and its higher bearings, the pupils in general 
pass year after year in the drudgery of seeking me- 
chanical perfection, hardly even acquiring the exte- 
rior form, and never looking below the surface for a 
thougiit or the connection of ideas. If, in learning 
music, it is not the object to learn its meaning, to un- 
derstand and enjoy the deeper sense hidden under the 
beauty of the form, it is scarcely worth the trouble, 
and certainly deserves not, as a mere fashion, the 
sacrifice of so much labor, and so many of the most 
interesting moments and best years of life. 

Singing is the foundation of all musical education, 

and ought to precede the study of any instrument. 
In singing classes, children learn to read at sight, and 
are made acquainted with the general elements of the 
art, before their attention is called to the mechanical 
part of it. Thus prepared, they appreciate and enjoy 
the study of an instrument, instead of finding it, as 
is usually the case, tedious and interminable. Years 
of piano-forte instruction may be spared in following 
this more rational plan, universally recognized and 
adopted in Germany, with such practical advan- 
tage. 
In order to remedy, as far as possible, this kind of 
musical education, adults will have to begin from the 
commencement, and pass, though more rapidly than 
children, over the elementary parts. Notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles which scarcity of time for practice, 
and more hardened natural organs, oppose, they may 
still attain a considerable facility in reading in parts ; 
the voice may he cultivated, rendered more flexible, 
and above all, more expressive. The principal ob- 
ject of the teacher must be to draw the attention to 
the more poetical part of music ; to explain the va- 
riety of form, the difference of character and style, 
and the consequent expression in the performance of 
solo compositions. ‘Thus he may still succeed in 
imparting, as far as practicable, a thorough knowl- 
edge of its theory and practice; and, at the same 
time, cultivate the taste and judgment that are so in- 
dispensable for understanding and enjoying works of 
art. A deeper fecling of the beauties of music, and 
a more intellectual penetration of its value, will result 
from the study of the works of great masters ; more 
serious compositions will thus gain an attraction and 
a charm, which they did not before possess. Thus 
we place an elevating element of thought in the room 
of a trivial and unmeaning amusement, with which 
so many hitherto have alone been acquainted, and to 
which they have almost exclusively devoted their time 
and attention. But whatever be the result at that 
age, it is unquestionable that all these purposes will 
be better and more effectually attained by those who 
have been brought up from their infaney with music, 
who have known it as the companion of their youth, 
and to whom it has necessarily become a study, full 
of interest and attraction, as delightful and consoling 
as it will be inexhaustible. 

Before we approach the examination of the moral 
influence of music, we conclude by recapitulating the 
principal heads in the preceding remarks : 

Ist, The earliest period of life is the best for the 
cultivation of the musical faculties. The musical 
organs are then easily developed, and defects cor- 
rected, 

2d, Instead of being prejudicial to health, singing 
has been found a powerful means of strengthening 
the lungs, throat, and chest. 

3d, Singing is the foundation of all musical edu- 
cation ; it ought to precede the learning of any instra- 
ment. 


Oe 
The Power of Music. 


Thalherg, on a trip to Niagara shortly after his 
arrival in this country, stopped at a Temperance Hotel, 
in Albany, and upon demanding some champagne, 
what was his astonishment on seeing the round eyes 
of the Irish waiter open in astonishment. 

“T wantsome champagne,” wildly reiterated the 
great instrumentalist. 

“ Faix ! and is it champagne you are afther asking 
for?”’ stammered forth the Hibernian. : 

“ Certainly !” 

“ By my sowl, then, ye can’t have it.” 

“And why?” inquired Thalberg, in astonish- 
ment. 

“The likes of it, including whisky punch, is not 
to be had in this hotel.” 

For a moment the thirsty musician was aghast. 

“ What can I have, then?” 

« Wather, tay and coffee.” 

“Go and send me the proprietor,” said Thalberg, 
“T will speak with him.” 

“Ye may spake till the day of doom, but ye’ll 
find it of no use,” was Pat’s muttered observation, 
as he quitted the room. 
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In a few moments the landlord entered the apart- 
ment. His lips were closely set together and a frown 
was on his brow. He was evidently astonished that 
the foreigner should persist in his wish to contravene 
the rules of the establishment. Meanwhile Thalberg 
had occupied himself in opening a piano that stood 
in the room. It was not of the newest class, but was 
tolerably in tune. As the proprietor of the Tempe- 
rance hotel entered the chamber he began to play. 
First the frown gradually vanished from the brow of 
the landlord—then his lips unclosed, and finally re- 
laxed into a smile. When the artist had concluded, 
he waited for a word, but none came. Without turn- 
ing round, he said to himself— 

“The man is obstinate. I must try him with some- 
thing else.” 

He accordingly began his “ Tarantella.” 

Ere it was half finished he heard the rattling of 
hottles and glasses on the tables, and wheeled round. 
Pat had reéntered the apartment with bottles of 
champagne. 

“T thought it was not allowed,” said Thalberg. 

“Faifh! and he’ll give ye a dozen if ve like it. 
He says a man who can knock music ont of a piano 
in yer way may get dhrunk every night if he chooses 
to. So there it is for ye.” 


el 


Mr. Punch and the Organ Grinders. 

Mr. Disraeli expressed his great grief for the want 
of a popular tax. We fancy that we can help him to 
one that will be universally popular. Let him tax 
all the Italian Boys and Street Musicians. By this 
means ke will either put down a nuisance, or contrib- 
ute largely to the revenue. Mr. Disraeli’s reputation 
must gain from either contingency. On the one 
hand, there is glory to himself—on the other, profit 
to the nation. 

The plan is practicable enongh. In Germany, 
every turbaned tambourine girl, every hare-legged 
white-mice carrier is taxed. The tax, we believe, is 
about a thaler ; or at the utmost, three thalers a year. 
But in England, considering more money is ground 
out of the people by these musical torturers, we 
would have the tax much larger. We would fix it 
at One Sovereign. This is dirt cheap, when we take 
into consideration the number of knockers that are 
tied up throughout the year in the streets of London 
alone. 

Hawkers pay for a license. Then why shouldn’t 
organ carriers? They are only hawkers of music ; 
and why, in the outraged name of Handel, should 
they be more favored than any other class of hawk: 
ers—the Duke of St. Albans, as being a Royal 
Hawker, perhaps excepted. 

Only consider the flood of revenue that would 
come pouring in from this newly opened Pactolus. 
We should say that, speaking within bounds, there 
must he some ten thousand organ boys and men in 
this monster metropolis, and about twenty thousand 
more running about the country, persecuting all the 
harmless villas on the highway that haven’t the pro- 
tection of a dog or a policeman. This makes a clear 
addition of £30,000 a year to the revenne. Then 
there are the bands of music that infest Regent Street, 
and haunt the Haymarket at all hours of the day and 
night, choosing always some popular public house 
for the station where to establish their Perambulating 
Philharmonic Concert. These wandering sons of 
Orpheus go about in gangs of four or five untutored 
Koenigs and Paganinis. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if he has an ear that leans that way, will be 
sure to meet with them in all the populous neighbor- 
hoods, wherever there is a great consumption of 
spirits and beer. 

As a general rule, it may be laid down with safety, 
and defiance of contradiction, that the poorer the 
neighborhood, the more musical it is. The Waterloo 
and Westminster Roads, the Ratcliffe, Highway, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, the New Cut, St. Giles’, and all 
the elegant thoroughfares that blaze of a night with 
the monster lamps of the publicans, are rife with dis- 
cord. Every member of these bands should be made 
to pay his annual sovereign for the amount of deaf- 
ness he contributes to the ears of her Majesty’s per- 
secuted subjects. 

The same “ sovereign remedy” should also be ap- 
plied to the hordes of Germans, who, of late years, 
have invaded England in such numerous bands. The 
impost would not only diminish the noise, which, un- 
der the name of music, they make in this country, 
but might also have the salutary effect of keeping 
them away from our shores altogether. 

For the benefit of our talented Chancellor, we beg 
to append a rough calculation which we have made 
of the musical standing army, that has hitherto been 
supported in England. We now vote that this army 
be disbanded, (no pun intended!) and that not a 
blessed flute or ophicleide be allowed to blow a sin- 
gle note until he has previously paid a sovereign for 











the blowing of it. We wouldn’t even allow Herr 
Von Joel to come to any of his “ larks ” until he has 
previously paid for his whistle. Hitherto the pa- 
tience of the public has been taxed by these perform- 
ers. We would now reverse the rule, ard let the 
performers themselves be taxed for playing (and play- 
ing so vilely) on the patience of the public. 


10.000 Organ Italian men and boys, (in town,) — £10,000 
39,000 ditto, ditto, (dotted over the conntry,) yok 


2.4) Organ German women, (attending races, &e.,) 
2,000 Tambourine German girls, (to accompany the 
same. . . . . ° . ‘ 
6.000 Banditti five ruffianly performers, (£1 each,) 30.000 
2.500 ditto of three ditto, (at £1 each.) x . 7.500 
1.800 German Bands of 10 performers, (at 10s. each.) —_ 9.000 
2.3% Bagpipe Players, (uot less than £5 each,) 11,500 
30 Clarinet Players, (at £1 each.) : . 30 
15 Horse Organs, (at £10 per organ—too moderate,) 150 
Grand total, ‘ ‘ £92,180 
Here then would be a clear annnal gain of Ninety- 
Two Thousand Pounds to the Revenue! We have 
no doubt that it would exceed that amount, for our 
calculation has been estimated rather under, than 
above, the truth; besides, our arrangement for the 
scale of payments has been dictated by the mild voice 
of charity such as the torturers themselves are scarcely 
deserving of. For instance, we maintain that £5 for 
a bag-pipe player is, considering the excruciating 
cruelty of the torture, ridiculously cheap; and that a 
small tax of £10 a-vear for a horse-organ is infinitely 
below the amount of mischief it causes every year. 
However, here is a pretty little sum of £92,000 a 
year, which we beg to make a present of to our dear 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in return for the by-no- 
means bad Budget he has just thrown into our laps. 
No one will feel the loss of the above sum. It is 
merely a tax upon one of the nuisances of society. 
If the nuisance is not suppressed hy the tax, then the 
revenue gains annually so much by the non-suppres- 
sion. It it is suppressed, then society gains by the 
suppression to an amount which only aurists and 
medical men can calculate. Every person, who has 
escaped deafness, will be grateful to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Every wife who comes in for a 
less share of her hushand’s irritability, now that one 
of the most prolific canses of it has been removed, 
will bless the name of Bensamin D1srakxi as that 
of a domestic benefactor, who has brought peace and 
quietness into a household, in which there growled 
and grunted nothing but discord before ! 
Postcript—The above sum might be increased at 
least twofold—that is to say, £184,000—by bringing 
under the operations of the tax all the ballad-singers, 
the street psalm-singers, the sailor-singers, the frozen- 
out gardeners, the false news-criers, and the Manches- 
ter weavers, who have “got no work to do.” Let 
Dizzy look to it. 
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VII. 

The natural clement in the landscape by Mrs. 
Blackburn, No. 100, and catalogued, ‘‘ Scene on the 
Coast of Ayrshire,” is curiously involved in an illus- 
tration of the “curse ” of labor that was pronounced 
upon the primeval Adam, and has ever been the 
normal inheritance of all his tainted seed. It is diffi- 
cult to discover any vital pertinency in the applica- 
tion of the scriptural texts inscribed upon the frame 
of this picture, to this, or any other work of Art. 
Labor is no curse to us, but on the contrary is a 
rational blessing ; an essential medium for the expres- 
sion of every form of life, and an absolute condition 
of our being. The picture is forcibly painted, and, 
had it been wrought as a simple expression of the 
scene which gives it a name, would have given us 
better cause to congratulate Mrs. Blackburn upon 
the blessedness of her labor, than it now affords. 

“ Middlemas’s interview with his unknown Par- 
ents,” is the somewhat unpromising theme of a vividly 
drawn picture by W. L. Windus, No. 143. Mr. 
Windus evinces considerable clear mastery, and some 
slovenly treatment of color —the latter in the back- 
ground and principal shadows—and a power of 
discriminating, and directness in realizing varied 
dramatic expression, which render this a very attract- 
ive picture, and might effectively be far more nobly 
employed. 

This and the preceding picture I have classed 
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among the works of the New School, although 


neither bear more than partial evidence of legiti- 
macy. 
The next is an acknowledged child of “truth,” 


but hardly an honor to the family. 

An uninteresting bantling ina yellow flannel night- 
gown, is the most definite description I can make of 
Arthur Hughes’s “ Two-and half years Old,” No. 
108. It is certainly to be regretted, that this alone, 
of all the works by Mr. Hughes originally contained 
in the collection, should have come tous. Faith in 
the excellence of his Art were of much easier attain- 
ment in the absence, than in the presence of this pic- 
ture, which does not possess a single quality that 
should entitle it to rank amongst works of Art. 

In somewhat different terms must I record my 
impressions of the externally gloomy, unattractive 
picture by R. W. Chapman, No. 136, bearing the 
unsuggestive title of “The Lollard discovered.” 
The story is one of religious persecution, and in the 
choice of time, place, and incident, Mr. Chapman 
evinces a rare comprehension of the subtler forms of 
dramatic Art. In the opposition of the calm repose 
of the young girl, who is quietly working her way 
into the heart of the proscribed book — to her the 
book of Life —all unconscious of impending danger, 
to the threatening aspect of the harsh, bony-featured 
woman in the back-ground, who, in smothered wrath, 
mutters her imprecations upon all heretics as she 
takes the proffered price of her fidelity, and the young 
girl’s betrayal, there is a clear fore-shadowing of 
physical torture and death which is none the less 
powerful because her sufferings have not yet com- 
menced. The picture does not ply its chief strength 
here however, but brings us back to a contemplation 
of the serene joy of spiritual life, which softens the 
hard lines in the young girl’s face, and invests them 
with an exalted beauty. 

The drawing is very carefully considered, and 
surely, howsoever delicately rendered, throughout ; 
and I should have no blemish to record, but for the 
chilling coldness of the flesh, and the general heavi- 
ness and opacity of color, which, whether wilful or 
not, is too marked to be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
It is possible that this is only another illustration of 
the fallacious theory entertained by Scheffer and 
others, that an expression of spiritual exaltation can 
best be produced by the sacrifice of those qualities of 
physical beauty pertaining to true, healthy color of 
flesh, and a substitution of pipe-clay as the true 
spiritual pigment. 

Browning significantly asks : 

‘*Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, 
Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 
Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 
Both in their order?” 

That Mr. Chapman has not moved thus, is too 
painfully evident, and the more to be regretted as 
his grasp of the higher phases of human experience 
is strong and clear. What he has done, that is 
nobly worth the doing, is contained in the honest 
representation of a genuine soul earnest in its own 
redemption. Comprehensively recognizing its sted- 
fastness of purpose, and the sometime silent force of 
its manifestations, he has realized it to us with such 
simple directness, that the motive of his picture be- 
comes our own, and we too, bend forward to the 
search of a truth that shall newly inform our being, 
and set us in the path of the absolute life. 

There is no other picture in this collection, of 
equal dignity of subject, possessing such perfect unity 
of conception, and completeness of realization. 

“The Eve of St. Agnes,” No. 107, by Wm. Hol- 
man Hunt, is a late copy of an earlier picture, which 
from the fresh fame of the author, who, Mr. Ruskin 
says, has produced works “that have never been 
rivalled, in some respects never approached at any 
other period of Art,” rather than from any warranty 
of that fame which this work contains, forms one of 
the most interesting features in the exhibition. If 
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this is an unaltered copy of the original picture, it 
can bear no adequate testimony of Mr. Hunt’s pres- 
ent power, as that was painted ten years ago, when, 
if report speaks truly, the artist was not “of age.” 

In itself considered, it is not a strictly just inter- 
pretation. The Art that has oppressed the sprawling 
porter with a drunken sleep and invested the “ wake- 
ful blood-hound ”’ with such potency of expression, 
loses its charm when we turn to the “ fair Madeline” 
who, strongly asserting a verity of neither body nor 
soul, is yet the most tenderly beautiful creation of 
Keats’s imagination. 

The scope of Mr. Hunt’s conception is confined 
to the mere physical fact and circumstance of the 
elopement. He disregards all emotion save that of fear 
of detection, and, for a contrast of artificial senti- 
ment, of dull gloom to bright cheer, he introduces 
the brilliant hall of the “ bloated wassailers ” (who, 
if I read rightly, are, ere this, dead asleep), instead 
setting his strongest light in the enrapt hope of 
the young lovers, and opposing that to the pitiless 
storm of “flaw blown sleet,” out into which they 
fled “ages long ago,” and a weird echo of whose 
flight came back as a spell of night-mare upon the 
house that night, haunting it with strange forms, 
palsying the aged Angela, and sending the Beads- 
man to an unremembered grave. 

The color of the picture challenges some attention 
for its originality, as also admiration for its partial 
beauty, especially in the back-ground and draperies, 
where the play and quality of hue has considerable 
fascination. 

John Brett exhibits “an Azalea,” No. 195, in the 
lap of a child, who, for aught I know, is herself the 
intended Azalea. In either case, whether we sub- 
ordinate the Azalea to the child, or the child to the 
Azalea (both being perfectly compatible with any 
apparent purpose in the picture) the result is equally 
uninteresting. The “truth’’ of this picture is very 
hard to the senses, and excites some regret that the 
author had not indulged in a little agreeable pre- 
vayication, or more freely exercised the faculty that 
wrought the cool, pleasant greens, and white hawthorn 
blooms of the back-ground. 

“The Glacier of Rosenlaui” by the same, wears 
upon its face a challenge to the closest scrutiny, in 
its presentation of particular and immediate “ truth” 
of form, color, and substance; which, in a general 
sense, means, accuracy of linear projection ; a care- 
ful rendering of local tints, and a faithful distinction 
between bodies of different textures; and it has, I 
believe, been said, by a person qualified to judge, to 
well sustain such an examination, and, as an accurate 
portraiture of the geological characteristics of the 
scene, to be wholly reliable. 

Admitting this, (with some minor reservations,) 
does it necessarily follow that the truth of this pic- 
ture constitutes the essential truth of Art ? 

Is it not possible that it may perfectly serve the 
demands of science without in any noble sense meet- 
ing those of Art? 

In so far as the delineation of particular truths 
pertaining to any scene, may be made to vitalize 
our impressions of it, it is right and needful, but if 
these are realized at the expense of the higher, gen- 
eral truths, the result is an abnegation of all artistic 
truth. 

I do not complain that Mr. Brett has wrought the 
detail of his picture with microscopic fidelity ; that 
he has patiently carved every indentation, and fol- 
lowed every structural or accidental line of the geo- 
logical formation in its minutest curves ; but, that in 
doing this, he has apparently fulfilled the object of 
his labor, and made no visible record of those bodi- 
less, immaterial qualities common to all Nature, with- 
out which, a picture can have no verity either of 
representative or imitative Art. Thus, supposing 
the cliff, forming the prominent feature of the pic- 
ture, to possess an altitude of 1700 feet ahpve the 





mean level of the foreground, what possible sense of 
such formidable height does Mr. Brett convey to us ; 
or, of the half of it? It is said, that, from the point 
of view here chosen, the eye traverses over the sur- 
face of the glacier through many miles of space ; is 
this realized to us as fully as the ice-worn moraine 
that lies strewn about the foreground ? 

Is there any adequate expression of those qualities 
of sublimity which constitute the animating soul of 
all such scenes? Turner’s vignette illustration of 
the “ Alps at day-break” in Rogers’s Poems, affords 
ample proof that an expression of space may bo 
given fully answering the requisites of sublimity, 
within the most limited compass; but to Mr. Brett 
the power has not been given to break down the 
walls of confinement, and open to our range illimita- 
ble areas of space, light, and air. The remarkable 
purity of pigment, the solidity of the rock painting, 
(a quality which also fatally envelopes everything 
else,) and some beautiful rendering of form, in light, 
and shadow, in the fore-ground, serve to make this a 
work of much interest; yet I again urge the com- 
plaint, that it does not tell us that Nature is sub- 
lime, or Art noble. 

No. 184, “ An English Autumn Afternoon,” by 
Ford Maddox Brown. 

Nothing can be more fatal to our enjoyment of a | 
picture, than the presence of qualities calculated to 
excite a distrust in the sincerity of the artist’s motive, 
and mode of working. In turning from the “ Lear” 
to this landscape, there seems to be a greater disparity 
in the power of drawing manifested in the two pic- 
tures, than a more familiar knowledge of one than 
of the other class of subjects which Mr. Brown may 
possess, can possibly account for. A man who can 
truly draw the action of the human figure, ought 
surely to be able to indicate the habit of a tree with 
something approaching to general dignity and truth 
of expression in the masses, even though he fail in 
rendering the delicacy ands grace of the detail of 
leafage. It is scarcely to be credited that Mr. Brown 
can have exercised the integrity of his perception, 
and power of realizing natural form, in producing 
such senselessness in the massing and detail of foli- 
age, as characterizes the fore-ground of this work. 
The confusion of parts extending from the immediate 
fore-ground out to the open fields of the middle dis- 
tance, is utterly incomprehensible. Although we 
may not be able to rightly estimate the distances of 
a landscape, especially in close masses of foliage, yet 
the law of gradation obtains here as in open meadows, 
and we have an intellectual consciousness of space 
that cannot be disregarded in actual transcription, 
without virtual falsehood. 

The one great merit observable in this work is that 
of a veracious solidity, a firmness of material quali- 
ties which inspires us with a pleasant sense of confi- 
dence in its reality; but, in spite of the additional 
quality of a partial beauty of repose, and a feeling 
of drowsy, autumnal quiet, pervading the scene, it 
subordinates noble to ignoble truth, and lacks those 
qualities of aerial truth and refined power of color, 
which such a subject especially demands. 


MEsos. 
Conclusion next week. 
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Music 1n THIS Numper.— This time we give 
something for a pair of hands, lest we should seem 
to have forgotten that there are those who only play, 
as well as those who only sing. Our selections are 
from Mozart—not, it is true, composed for the Piano, 
but arranged for it. Perhaps the great worth of the 
Piano— one available to those who have but moder- 
ate skill compared to “pianists” properly so called, 
lies in its power of translating, or sketching to us 
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the essential features of great compositions in all 
forms, somewhat as an engraving represents a paint- 
ing. If you hear an opera, or a symphony perform- 
ed by an orchestra, a piano-forte arrangement helps 
And even of a work you 
at least of 
a peculiar 


the memory to recall it. 
never heard it wili convey you some idea, 
its essential genius. To our own mind 
pleasure always is associated with Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, from the fact that we first became acquainted 
and enamored with its music through a mere piano- 


than an air or two of the opera sung. And now 
those of our readers, who may have some little skill 
upon the instrument, especially if they have heard 
the opera performed, will find some satisfaction, we 
doubt not, in playing over the two short extracts we 
the Piano-forte arrangement of 
published by Messrs. Ditson & 


have made here from 
the entire Opera, as 
Co. 

The first is the Quartet in the first act, where poor, 
deserted Fl\ira secks her betrayer, and appeals to 
Donna Anna and Ottavio: Non ti fidar, O misera, &c. 
.... te vuol tradir ancor (Trust him not, O wretched 
lady; he has betrayed me, he would also betray you). 
It has been said of it: 

In this wonderful Quartet each voice-part is a character, a 
melody of a distinct genius, and all wrought into a perfect 
unity. Elvira warns Anna and Ottavio against confiding in 
this generous looking Don, whose aid they have unwittingly 
bespoken in their search for the murderer of the first scene 
(naming himself); Don Juan declares that she is crazy and 


her and respect for such a gentleman; and all these strands 
are twisted into one of the finest concerted pieces in all opera. 
It is one of those peculiar triumphs of opera, which make it 
#66 much more dramatic than the spoken drama; for here you 
have four characters expressing themselves at once, with entire 
unity of effect, yet with the distinctest individuality. The 
music makes you instantly clairvoyant to the whole of them; 
you do not have to wait for one after the other to speak; there 
is a sort of song-transparency of all at once; the common 
chord of all their individualities is struck. 


Another writer (Oulibicheff) points attention to 
this striking and beautiful peculiarity in its  strue- 


| 
| 
} 
| not to be minded; the others are divided between pity for 
| 
| 


ture: 

The clause contained in the two last measures of this solo, 
te vuol tradir ancor, is the principal motir, which must chiefly 
engage the imagination and the err. It becomes the obligato 
termination of other and very different verbal clauses; and 
since the orchestra repeats it every time, new songs begin at 
this repetition, which thus serves for melody and accompani- 





| as well as of eclipse in its history. 


forte arrangement, long before we ever heard more | since that time, it has almost died out; then again 


its exhaustive draft upon the lungs in good season, 
or we should not be here to write about it! The 
gentlemanly and artistic violin was not then known 
in college. We had perhaps a dozen members. 
Music enjoyed no general recognition in the college 
system. The club existed but by sufferance ; and 
consequently its members did not always feel that 
they were put upon their good behavior. There were 
some wild times ; but there were periods of splendor, 
More than once, 


| some genuine enthusiast or two revived it. 








ment, for the end and the connection of the different voices of | 


the Quartet... .. And so it ends with the motive clause of 
the beginning. The flute and clarinet impress it once more 
pianissimo upon the ear, by two chords played pizzicato. Te 
vuol tradir ancor. 
you at her bitter cost. 

The second selection is a portion of the serenade 
scene, where Elvira appears at her window, in the 
beginning of the second act. The music in itself is 
exquisite; we have not room to describe the dramatic 


relations. 
=em 


College Music. 


A Concert under (or almost under) the classic | 


elms of Harvard, of music vocal and instrumental, 
performed exclusively by students, is a new thing 
under the sun. We had barely room to say last 
week that we had attended such a concert, given by 
the old “Picrian Sodality” and “ Harvard Glee 
Club,” in the Lyceum Hall at Cambridge. We had 
too many pleasant memories connected with the old 
Sodality, to be able to resist the courteous invitation 
tendered us in person by the president, upon whose 
violoncello bass all the harmonious elements now 
pivot. It was a different affair in our day—a quar- 
ter of a eentury ago. Then we were little better than 
a flute club (every music-smitten collegian played the 
German flute as ardently as Mr. Swiveller),—a cloy- 
ing concentration of mere sweetness,—relieved how- 
ever by a couple of brave French horns, a basset 
horn and trombone, and sometimes a bass viol as we 
called it, and a clarionet ; well that the latter ceased 


Heed well Elvira’s counsel; she gives it to > 








There is a somewhat better state of things in co!- 
lege now. Music is at least beginning to be recog- 
nized. The government have gone so far as to ap- 
point an instructor in sacred music, and put the 
chapel choir in proper training; although we do not 
learn that said instructor has to do with either of the 
clubs above named. But certain it is that Music is 
far more appreciated among the leading minds at 
Harvard than it ever was before. The musical pro- 
gress of the community about the college of course 
exerts an influence there; and some effect un- 
doubtedly is due to the organization among Cam- 
bridge graduates, some twenty vears since, of the 
“Harvard Musical Association,” which sprang im- 
mediately from the old “ Sodality.”” Be this as it 


may, the concert on Wednesday evening gave evi- | 
| touching interest, full of delicate, sad beauty, with a certain 


dence of a higher musical culture among the students 
than past experience led us to expect. The vocal selec- 


tions were mostly of a high order; and the instru- | 


mental pieces, althongh belonging to the category of 
“light ’ 
rials required, and showed good skill and taste in 


treatment. Here is the programme : 

. Nord Stern Quadrilles ; Strauss. 

. Serenade: Eisenhofer —Rhine Wine Song : Mendelssohn. 
. In Terra Solo. (Don Sebastiano ; Donizetti. 

. Integer Vite. 

. Love; Cherubini. 

. Huntsmen’s Farewell : Mendelssohn. 

. Amelie Waltzes ; Lumbye. 


* music, were such as the oceasion and mate- 


moon 


on 


“I> 


Weeker Aolka. (Ballet of Faust.) 

Serenade : Raker. 

Sestette. (Czar and Zimmerman); Lorhzing. 

Drinking Song: Mendelssohn 

Cavalier Song : Boott. 

Pot-Pouri. (Martha :) Flotow, 

College Songs.—Fair Horvard. with words by Rev. Dr. 
Gilman. Written for our Bi-Centennial in 1836. 


The “ Pierians ” are no longer a mere flute club ; 
they numbered upon this occasion three good violins 


g. 
9. 
10. 
11. 


12 
8 
14. 


” 


(forming the left wing); a ’cello (worthily presiding | 


in the centre, as we said before, with steady and con- 
trolling dignity) ; two flutes plus one cornet, for the 


right wing; the whole flanked by a Grand Piano 


played by four hands :—inst a nice little orchestra | 


for the graceful Stranss and Lunbye waltzes. These 


were played with a precision, delicacy and spirit, 


which showed skill enough to master higher kinds of 
music, with the addition of a few more instruments. 
It is a good sign that collegians have begun to culti- 
It must of itself lead to 
When 
the favor in which music is at length regarded by the 


vate the piano and violin. 
study of the more classical schools of music. 


Academie “ powers that be,” shall ripen into actual 
provision for music among the other recognized “ hn- 
manities,”” when the Professorship of Music shall be 
founded, there is no telling with what ardor students 
will devote themselves to Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn and Bach and Mozart. 

Something in this right direction might be seen 
already in the performances of the “ Glee Club,” 
composed of sixteen voices, who sang the Mendels- 
sohn part-songs, the Latin chorus, &c., wholly with- 
out accompaniment, with admirable blending, light 
and shade, &c.,—quite up to the standard of our Ger- 
man “ Orpheus,” as we thought, and more uniformly 
in good tune. The Cherubini Quartet was a beauti- 
ful composition, and so finely sung 2s to be impera- 
tively encored. So in fact were more than half the 
pieces. It was a most excitable, enthusiastic and re- 
sponsive audience ; neither the students, nor the en- 
thusiastic fair (who with them naturally constitute as 














good a mutual admiration society as you will find) 
appeared to have the least respect for Mr. Punch’s 
diatribes against the “ encore swindle.” 

Well, it was a pleasant evening ; like a realizing 
in one’s children some of the fruitless aspirations of 
his own youth. <A gratifying symptom, too, that the 
young men in College, who were wont to waste them- 
selves in low and sensual indulgences, are learning to 
find that genial excitement which their natures crave 
in purer and more wholsome channels. Glee clubs 
and boat clahs are good alike for body and for soul. 


sin os - 
Musical Review. 

Erratcm. In our last mess of reviews the types made us 
call Bennett’s ‘To Chloe” a ‘‘song of wild and tender 
pathos,” instead of mi/d, as we wrote it. 





From the piles of new sheet music at our elbow we select the 
following compositions for the Piano-forte, as worthy of some 
notice. 

(Ponisnen By 0. Ditson & Co.) 

1. Posthumous Works of Cuopin. Last Mazurka (Op. 68, 
No. 8); pp. 5. 

2. Le Soupir (Sehnen und Fragen). J. Scan; pp. 5. 

3. Soirées de Paris, by J. Eccuarn, Op. 37; No. 4. Nocturne; 
pp. 5. 

4. Nocturne, Op. 81. A. Herzpera: pp. 5. 

1. There is no question of the genuineness of this title. 


| The unfinished Mazurka is really the last inspiration of Chopin, 
| **thrown on paper but a little before his death.” and when he 


was too wenk to try it over on the piano. It is a work of 
sick and dreary feeling after finer and more spiritual modula- 
tions, almost, them our scale affords. Exquisitely beautifal, 
and Chopin-like, if somewhat morbid. Unfinished as it is, it 
is a musical relic to be reverently cherished. 

2. We descend into a more common sphere, and yet one not 
without refinement. The numerous clever little works now 
published under the names of Nocturne, Berceuse, &c., &c., 
are so much alike in style, in feeling and in merit, that one 
ean harily find words for each separately. Le Soupir is a kind 
of pleading and pathetic bass solo, violoncello-like, answered 
in the treble, and worked up in approvetl Italian Opera style; 
quite pleasing. 

3. Eggherd’s Nocturne is in the usual six-eight rhythm, a 
musing melody accompanied by an arpeggio figure rising 
through the intervals of two or three octaves. 

4. The Nocturne by Herzberg shows the intinence of Chopin, 
in rhythmicai outline, a certain fineness of detail, &c.,— the 
form without the inspiration. Yet a pleasing piece for young 
pianista. 

‘ 

From Messrs. RvsseL. AnD FuLirr we have : 

1. A Prelude for Piano, by Sesastian Baca; good of course 
in every high artistic sense. A light little allegro, in G@ minor, 
three-cight measure; one of those fancies in which the old 
Leipsic Cantor struck a vein much worked in hater times by 
Mendelssohn. It is a piece of 7 pages, capital exercise for 
light and independent play of all the fingers. 

2. Etude by Ferp. Hitter; pp.2. An Andante con espressione, 
embodying a strange rhythmical peculiarity, which may puz- 
zie for a while; but the piece is worth mastering. 

3. Nocturne. F. Warsorpt; pp. 5. 

4. Les Feuilles L’ Automne: Idylie, by G. Marcarinov; pp. 5. 
A very simple, inoffensive Cantabile Andante; good practice in 
the /rgato style. 


lusic Abro 


London. 
Her Masesty’s THEATRE. — (From the Musical 
World, May 23.) 
The second performarce of Don Gioranni confirmed all 
that had been previously said in fivor of Made. Titiens’ Don- 


1. 





; pa Anna. Ji Trovatore was repeated on Saturday, and the 





Huguenots, on Tuesday; Madile Poechini appearing as usual 
in the new ballet, Fieur des Champs. 

The first performance of I] Barbiere, with Alboni as Rosina, 
took place on Wednesday, the Derby Day, and, in consequence 
the house was by no means full. Nevertheless, those who did 
attend were repaid by some of the most exquisite singing ever 
heard. How Alboni executed Rossini’s musie we need not in- 
sist. Enough that she enchanted her hearers from the first 
note of the performance to the last. ‘* Una voce” and * Dun- 
que io son” were both faultless, and Rode’s air, introduced 
in the lesson scene, created the same sensation as of old, and 
the last variation was tumultuously encored. 

If only good singing were required, Signor Belletti would be 
one of the very best of Figaros; and as much may be said of 
Signor Belart in Count Almaviva. Both have wonderful fiu- 
ency. We never heard the duet * All’ idea di quel metallo ” 
more perfectly delivered. Equally good was the trio, ‘‘ Ah! 
qual colpo,”’ by Alboni, Signors Belart and Belletti, the last 
movement of which—* Zitti, Zitti "“—was followed by the loud 
est applause. 

We cannot praise the Dr. Bartolo of Signor Rossi, although 
he sang the reproach to Rosina well; nor the Basilio of Signor 
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Vialetti, whose voice is antipathetic to Rossini’s music. Mad. 
Ghioni deserves a word of commendation for her reading of the 
quaint air, ‘Cerca Moglie.” which, nevertheless, she spoiled 
by an ill-judged cadence at the end. 

The second act of La Figlia followed, with Madlle. Piccolo- 
mini, Signor Belart and Signor Vialetti; and the entertain- 
ments concluded with the divertissement, Calisto. 

On Thursday Don Giovanni was given for the third time, 
with Fleur des Champs. 

Last evening Il Trovatore with Fleur-des- Champs. 


May 29.—On Saturday the Traviata was given, together 
with the divertissement, Fleur-des- Champs. 

On Tuesday, Don Giovanni, with Fleur-des- Champs. 

On Thursday. I! Trovatore with Calisto. 

To night the Nozze de Figaro will be produced, with Madlle. 
Titiens as the Countess; Madile Piccolomini, Susanna; 
Maddile. Ortolani, Cherubino; Signor Beneventano, Count Al- 
maviva: Signor Belletti, Figaro ; Signor Belart, Basilio; Signor 
Castelli, Antonio; and Signor Rossi, Bartolo. Madlle. Marie 
Taglioni makes her first appearance this season in a vew ballet, 
entitled La Reine des Songes: so that the performances will 
be more than usually attractive. i : 

Verdi's Opera, Luisa Miller, is in active preparation for 
Madille. Piccolomini, and will be produced on Tursday, June 
8th. 


A morning performance takes place on Monday, when Don 
Giovanni will be given, with a ballet, in which Madlles. Poe- 
chini and Marie Taglioni will appear. 

New Puirnarmonic Socrety.—At the third 
concert the first part of the programme was all from 
Mendelssohn: viz. Overture: “ Fingal’s Cave”: 
Aria: Infelice (sung by Mme. Castellan) ; Piano 
Concerto in G minor, played from memory by Mme. 
Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss) ; Duet from the Lob- 
gesang (Castellan and Herr Reichart); Air: “If 
with all your heart” ; and Symphony in A. The 
second part contained Beethoven’s overture to “King 
Stephen ” and Weber’s to “ Preciosa” ; Rode’s Va- 
riations, sung; Piano Solos from Chopin, &c. 

Roya IraLt1an Opera.— Mme. Bosro made 
her first appearance for the season, May 22, in La 
Traviata ; Sig. Gardoni was the Alfredo, Graziani the 
elder Germont; Polonini, Tagliafico and Zelger in 
the subordinate parts. Bosio was in splendid voice 
and sang with all her usual brilliancy, while in acting 
she is said to have made a great advance. The Hu- 
guenots was to follow, for the sixth time this season. 
Ronconr and Formes were expected in a few days 
—vainly in the case of Formes, if the report-of his 
Strakosch engagement in our Western States be true. 

The fourth PartHarMonic Concert was “ one of 
the most magnificent concerts ever given.” Two 
Symphonies : Mozart’s in G minor, and Beethoven’s 
in F, No. 8; two overtures : Spohr’s to Jessonda, and 
Cherubini’s to Faniska; then Joachim again, who 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and Bach’s Sonata, 
with fugue, for Violin solo; and then for a singer, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, who sang Vedrai Carino, and an 
air by Pacini. 


Musical Correspondence, 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 15.— Since the memorable 
period when that ancient fogy, William Penn, held 
famous treaty with the Indians, under the wide- 
spreading oak from the site whereof now radiate the 
bustling streets of Kensington, there has not been 
known a stagnation in musical matters, like the pres- 
ent. Notso much as a mocking-bird chirping from 
the window of a spinster. Musarp (do you recollect 
my prediction?) has incontinently “caved ;” the 
Germania no longer charms the senses of the beau 
monde at the Musical Fund Hall; and the Music 
Stores liken unto those “banquet halls deserted,” 
whereof discourseth the inspired poet. There is, in 
point of fact, nothing left us but Lager Beer, and the 
subterranean concerts, which have made beverage 
popular. When these caravanserais were first estab- 
lished, they were patronized exclusively by phleg- 
matic Germans, who loved to chat away the fleeting 
hours of the night over a genial mug of beer, and 
to discuss sagely the politics of the Vaterland. 











Soon after, however, “ Young America” conceived 
a passion for a snug téte-a-téte at the small square 
tables, entered the territory @ la jillibuster, and absorb- 
ed every square inch of ground. When the Falstaf- 
fian proprietors marked the change, they shaped their 
ends accordingly, and altered the character of their 
nightly concerts. 





Herr Backenbart, the violinist, and Frau Sauer- 
bier, vocalist, received their passports, and their 
places were tendered to Gumbo Chaff and Paddy 
Miles. Thus, too, Schubert and Abt gave way to 
Stephen C. Foster and Samuel Lover. Some nights 
since, I entered one of these subterranean Concert 
Halls, to gratify a pre-conceived curiosity. The 
fumes of segar smoke, whiskey and beer filled the 
long, narrow saloon to suffocation, and cost me a 
fit of coughing as I descended the steps. Far off at 
the other end, enshrouded in a dense halo, (upon a 
rickety platform stood a female,) singing, “ 'T’were 
vain to tell thee all I feel.” Heaven save the mark! 
Here was “ God’s best gift to man” vocalizing to a 
congregation of heterogenous reprobates, who passed 
from tongue to tongue the most palpable obscenities 
within her very hearing. ‘ 

Blush with me for human nature, most worthy 
journal! Then followed Paddy Miles, who chaunted 
forth a refrain about a certain “ broth of a boy, and his 
love for one Mistress Gollogher” and swung a formida- 
ble shillelagh around his brick-top head every time the 
chorus joined in. Hereupon a sallow Italian, redolent 
of maccaroni and tobacco, mounted the platform and 
performed the stereotyped “Carnival of Venice,” 
with five new variations. This artist enjoyed.a wild 
encore, and when, to oblige his critical audience, he 
struck suddenly into “ Yankee Doodle,” the con- 
fusion became so intense as to cause all the beer mugs 
to vibrate upon the tables. After all this followed a 
farce, with diminutive scenery, but I did not remain, 
for I was well nigh stifled. 

This sort of musical entertainment is all which 
remains to us since the collapse of Mons. Musard 
and his Philadelphia Orchestra. Let those whose 
tastes prove sufficiently depraved, patronize these un- 
dercurrents to legitimate amusements. 

Fores has sung four times during the past week. 
His rendition of such morceaux as Jn diesen Heiligen 
Hallen, and the Wanderer, by Schubert, should have 
rescued Musard; but the inordinate heat of the 
weather and the extraordinary stupidity of every 
feature of the concerts with which the name of the 
great Basso was not coupled, rendered salvation im- 


possible. Manrico. 


Brooktyy, N. Y., June 15. — The Grand Floral 
and Musical Entertainment spoken of some months 
ago, is announced to come off on the 24th June, at 
the Athenexum.....The Summer Exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Horticultural Society will take place on 
the 22d and 23d, and the “ Grand Floral Promenade 
Concert,” as it is announced, on the following even- 
ing. Hall’s Seventh Regiment Band are to “do” 
the music for the occasion. This is the largest, and 
by many it is considered the best Military Band in 
the country, but “comparisons are oderous,” and it 
is quite unnecessary to say anything on that point, 
as either the Seventh Regiment or our own Dods- 
worth’s Band will do in case of emergency. 

The following is the Programme, as announced : 


1. Overture—La fille du Regiment, String Band; Donizetti. 
2. Aria—From Robert Le Diable, String Band; Meyerbeer. 
8. Chorus—From Templar and Judin, Military Band ; Marsch- 


ner. 
4. Duet—From William Tell, String Band; Rossini. 
5. Overture—Stradella, String Band; Flotow. 
6. Aria—From Bellisario, Military Band ; Donizetti. 
7. Prayer—From William Tell,—Solo for Oboe, 
Clarinet and Cornet ;) Rossini. 
8. Duet—Lucia di Lammermoor, String Band ; Donizetti. 
9. Chorus—Tannhauser, Military Band; RK. Wagner. 
10. Grand Floral Festival March, Military Band; Brannes. 
The Committee of Arrangements is composed of 
about seventy of our most enterprising and wealthy 
citizens. The “ Flora McFlimsey’s” are in ecstasies ; 
such a splendid opportunity to show that new “ love 
of a hat” and that superb “ one hundred dollar robe ” 
just from Stuart’s.” The affairpromises to be some- 
thing well worth seeing. No expense or labor will 
be spared to render it an occasion worthy to be re- 
membered. The committee in their announcement 
say: “ The Floral Designs, Statuary, and other Dec- 








orations, will surpass anything of the kind which has 
ever been attempted here.” 

In New York, at the Academy, the Opera goes on 
swimmingly, showing how much better it is to have 
all the principal artists interested in the pecuniary 
success of so large an enterprise as an opera, than to 
pay them acertain sum in any event, leaving the 
result to be worked out by other parties who are in- 
terested only in its pecuniary success. Whenever 
we have had Italian Opera given on this plan, it has 
been more successful than in any other way. It may 
be impracticable, because of the impossibility in the 
way of getting a sufficient number of artists to unite 
on such common ground. But this objection remov- 
ed, the chances of success are ten to one in favor of 
the plan now in operation at the Academy. 

A gentleman who has just arrived from London 
says that’ Mr. Georce Loper will visit America 
this fall, with an English Opera company; Mrs. 
Lucy Estcott, Soprano, Henry Squires, Ten- 
ore, &c. From the flattering accounts received here 
of the success of Mrs. Escott and Mr. Squires since 
their first appearance in Italy some three years ago, 
their return to us is looked for with no little interest. 

BELLINI. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

Boston Music Hari Association. — The an- 
nual meeting of this association was held at the Music 
Hall on Wednesday of last week, the President, J. 
B. Upham, Esq., in the chair. From the annual re- 
port of the Treasurer, it appears that the total re- 
ceipts for the year have amounted to $5,864 15, and 
the total expenditures to $7,458 24, leaving a balance 
of $1,405 91. The following Board of Directors 
was elected for the ensuing year: J. B. Upham, J. 
M. Fessenden, George Derby, H. W. Pickering, 
Eben Dale, E. D. Brigham, and J. P. Putnam. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July is bright and early 
in our hands, and ready for delivery this day. The 
sight of it is always good as good music to the soul. 
The contents of the new number seem as rich and 
individual as ever, the “ Autocrat” included. We 
have yet, in duty to ourselves, to pay our respects 
to the Magazine of our times in full. 

The following remarks of the New York Musical 
Review about the popular nonsense of “ Old Folks’ 
Music,” are pertinent and true : 


A Mr. Kendall, of Fulton, N. Y., is so much interest 
ed in “ Old Folks’ Music” (so-called) that he invites a 
gathering of all such as desire “ to sing some of those 
good old tunes and words which so often cheered and 
animated the hearts of the Pilgrim Fathers and Moth- 
ers amid the toils, sufferings, and privations through 
which they were called to pass in the early settlement 
of our country.”” Now while we would by no means 
insistthat Mr. Kendall should possess sufficient taste to 
perceive that the so-called “old folks’ music” is not 
“good old tunes,”’ we do claim that he has no right to 
be so ignorant of history as to couple this trash with 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Had he ventured upon saluting 
their ears with any such stuff, the chances are that the 
“toils, sufferings, and privations” would have been on 
his side, as he would undoubtedly have made a close 
acquaintance with the whipping-post. The Pilgrim 
Fathers set their faces resolutely against any trifling 
with or burlesquing of religions matters. No, Mr. 
Kendall, a very little reading of the musical history of 
the country would have tanght you that your “ good 
old tunes” date no further back than the commence- 
ment of the Kevolutionary War ; a very good and 

itriotic time indeed, but certainly not very musical. 
William Billings, the arch “ fuguer’ of them all, born 
in 1749, and publishing his first book in 1770, was for 
all we know, a very estimable man, as he certainly 
was a warm patriot; but he knew about as much of 
the laws of harmony and musical composition, as did 
Maelzel’s automaton trumpeter, or as does that street- 
organ which is grinding out Casta Diva as we write. 
But we did not intend to disparage Mr. Billings, when 
we commenced, who after all only followed some very 
bad examples set him from over the water, just about 
that time ; we only wish to enter our decided protest 
against the further continuance of any such anachron- 
ism as the coupling of continental harmony or old 
folk’s music, whether in or out of costume, with the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 
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The “ Barber of Seville,” in English, has lately 
been performed at Louisville, Ky.; Miss Duranp 
doing the Rosina, and Miss Hodson, a deep contralto, 
the tenor part of Almaviva!....Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro, after an interval of twenty years, has been 
brought out at the Theatre Lyrique in Paris, and with 
immense success.....It is stated that the Emperor 
Alexander has decreed the establishment of nineteen 
theatres in the principal towns of Great Russia, of 
four in Little Russia, four in the Baltic Provinces, 
five in Kasan, three in Astrakan, five in Southern 
Russian, eight in Western Russia, Finland and Sibe- 
ria, five in Poland, and others in great towns where 
none already exist. They are to reccive government 
subventions, and perform chiefly operas, in which 
foreigners and natives may figure.....An unpub- 
lished one-act “ Opera Buffo,” by Donizetti, called 
Rita, has been discovered, and pronounced authentic 
by a learned committee of musical Frenchmen. 


The Natick (Mass.) Observer gives us a “notice” 
which we copy, in the hope that its suggestions may 
have influence in other places. -Natick has done 
nobly, and has already sent the twenty subscribers 
aimed at in the notice. Any tewn which has one 
live and active friend of music in it, may and ought 
todo as much for the support of a musical paper, 
and thereby for the promotion of its own musical 
culture : 


This paper, originally established by John 8. Dwight, at the 
urgent request of many of the leading musical people of Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, who had long known that gentleman's pe- 
culiar fitness for the position of editor of a musical periodical, 
is nowin its seventh year. At the beginning of the present 
volume, its publication was assumed by the well-known firm 
of * Ditson & Co.,” leaving Mr. Dwight free to devote all his 
time and energies to the editorial department. It will be seen 
that for the purpose of extending the sphere of its usefulness, 
Mr. Ditson offers it to clubs of twenty subscribers for the small 
sum of $25, or $1.25 each! 

Considering that eight pages of reading matter and four of 
music are given in each number, it is evident that the mere 
cost of printing cannot be covered by the subscription. We 
can assure our readers that no Art-Journal in the world is 
offered so cheaply as this. 

An effort is now making to form a club in Natick, of at least 
twenty subscribers, and we hope most sincerely, that it will 
prove successful. At the end of the year each subscriber will 
have some four hundred quarto pages of musical reading, and 
more than two hundred pages of music, so paged that each 
may be bound separately. 

It may be interesting to many, to know that our townsman, 
A. W. Thayer, expects to be in Europe before the summer is 
over, and that he will correspond with the paper, giving his 
impressions of music and art in the countries which he will 
visit. Among the topics, which will be the subjects of his 
letters, are, Operas, Oratorios, Concerts, the performances of 
the most celebrated Bands of the Prussian and Austrian army, 
music as taught in schools, and the like. 

It may be thought that the musie which is published in the 
Journal is too diffeult for us, in the country. Difficulty is a 
merely relative term ; that which at first seems unconquerable 
soon becomes easy, by proper practice, and we should think 
very meanly of our Natick Musical Association, if we doubted 
its ability, under any competent leader, to sing after adequate 
rehearsals, the beautiful works by Mendelssohn and Schubert, 
which have already graced the columns of this volume of the 
Journal of Music. 

We look forward to the time when singing societies in our 
various towns, shall have an annual festival ; one year here 
perhaps, another in Holliston, or Milford, &c., as the case may 
be, upon which occasions these beautiful works would form 
the most attractive features, after the grand Oratorio, which 
of course is above all. 

P. 8.—those who wish to subscribe for the journal spoken of 
above, can leave their names at this office. 

The Germans in New York are building a new 
theatre in the Bowery ; the German importers are 
a wealthy and well-educated class, and able, no doubt, 
to support another opera house.... We read that 
the libretto of a new opera, from the pen of a highly 
accomplished New York lady, has just been com- 
pleted, founded on incidents taken from the history 
and peculiar religious customs of Hindostan, and to 
be entitled ‘“ Lackémi.”” The only feature of the 
work as a musical composition, apart from the merits 
of the libretto, will consist in the adaptation and use 
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of the choicest morceaux of the great masters, Ros- 
sini, Bellini, and others, systematically arranged and 
dove-tailed, so as to resemble a continuous work. 


One of the Paris letter-writers says of Mario: 
“He has refused to sign an engagement with the 
Italian Opera for the next season. His reason, as 
given in a letter to one of his friends in Paris, is that 
here his expenses are enormous. He says that his 
salary for the seven months of last season was one 
hundred and five thousand francs, and that he spent 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand! If the due of 
Candia spends as much for other articles of the toilet 
as he does for kid gloves, of which it is said he puts 
on several new pairs every day, never wearing one 
pair twice, there is no doubt his expenses are what he 
states. He is now in his villa of Florence, where he 
has collected treasures of art that do honor to his 
taste.” 


The Association of Amateurs and Musicians of 
Rhenish Prussia were to hold their 36th grand annual 
festival at Cologne, on the 23d, 24th and 25th of 
May. The performances were to take place in the 
newly-restored Giirzenich hall. There were to be 
286 female and 233 male singers, and 148 instrumen- 
tal performers —in all 667. Ferdinand Hiller was 
to be the director, and an oratorio of his, called Sau/, 
was to be produced, together with works of Bach, 
Gluck, Mendelssohn, Beethoven and others. . . . 
The grand musical festival of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion is to be held this year in Zurich, where they are 
constructing an immense hall to accommodate 4000 
singers and 6000 auditors. 


In the last act of Henry VIIT., at the Boston The- 
atre last week, while the dying scene of Queen Cath- 
arine was so strikingly represented by Miss Cusu- 
MAN, Handel’s sacred song: ‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair”? was sung behind the scenes by Mrs. Har- 
woop, and in a highly artistic and expressive manner 
which delighted everybody. . . The music- 
lovers hereabouts will be very glad to learn that Mrs. 
J. 11. Lone will not leave Boston for the present, nor 
is there any probability that she will do so in another 
Mrs. E. A. Wentwortn was by 
Intelligence has 


season. . . . 
last accounts in Rome. . . . 
been received from Caraceas, that Signora AGRILSE 
NaTAce (known in Philadelphia as Miss AGNESE 
Heron) had made a successful debut in Italian opera 
in the Trovatore. 'The part of the Gypsey was sung 
Mme. Aupin1; of Count di Luna by Moretti; of 
Manrico by Grannont, and of Fernando by Rocco. 
Miss Fanny Heron (Signora Francesa Natale) was 
to appear in La Figlia del Reggimento and the Traviata, 
and the two sisters in Linda. 


The Grand Musical Festival, in which nearly all 
the instrumental performers in New York are con- 
cerned, is announced to take place at the Academy of 
Music on the 27th inst. Among the participants will 
be the members of the Philharmonic Society, the 
Italian Opera, the orchestra of the city theatres, the 
various bands, &c., forming an orchestra of over 
three hundred performers. Beethoven’s “ Choral 
Symphony” will be performed, Cart Anscnutz 


“conducting, and Mmes. CarApDor1 and ZIMMERMANN, 


Herr Formes and Mr. Simpson sustaining the vo- 
cal solos, with a chorus of 300 singers. This will be 
followed on the next day by a Pic-nic, Concert and 
Ball. The proceeds to be devoted to purposes of 
charity. . . . The opera advertisement in the 
New York papers states that Mme. GazzaniGa is 
engaged at Madrid, which will “ prevent the continu- 
ation of the summer season beyond the 30th inst,” 
and furthermore that “ she is admitted by the entire 
press, &e., &e., to be the greatest dramatic lyric artiste 
that has yet visited America.” From the same inter- 
esting card we get the comforting assurance that // 
Trovatore would be performed “ most positively the 
last time ” on Monday, June 14. 





Special Notices. 





Battle of Lexington. 


Clemie Gay. 
Childhood's happy home. 


La Saison de Londres. 


Evergreen Polka. 
Rippling Schottisch. 
Gen. Havelock’s Grand Triumphal March. 


Sleigh Bell Waltz. 
Peach blow Schottisch. 


Mazurka élégante. 


Showers of Gold. 
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LIST OF 


Vocal, with Piano. 


Song. L.. TTeath. 


The thrilling Poem of Oliver Wendell Tlolmes, which 
bears this name, has already won for itselfa high place 
among the young and vigorous growth which we call 
our own national literature. It needed the hend of 
the musician to introduce it to the Homes and Hearts 
of the People. The Composer of the ‘* Grave of Bona- 
parte * has taken the task upon himself. If a melody 
of a highly impressive character, warming from stern 
simplicity into dramatic fireand pathos, fitting exactly 
to the poem throughout, can insure success, then his 
Song will be a Household Song ere long. 


Thy name I softly murmur. (Immortelle.) Aucken 


With English and German words. A Love Song, 
tender and passionate in turns. One of Kucken’s 


best. 
HT. Aug, Pond. 
IT. Aug. Pond. 


Simple songs for the young, well arranged. 


Instrumental. 


Chopin’s Last Mazurka. 


Although not the best of the ‘‘ Posthumous works” 
of this sensitive musical mind, it is one of the most 
characteristic, and a dear relic of the master whose 
tide of life was already ebbing low, when he penned 
this Mazurka. He had never strength enough after- 
wards, to try it on the piano. Itis even, through a 
melancholy whim of the dying composer, * Senza 
Fine.”°—Other of Chopin's posthumous works will fol- 
low. 


Valse brilliante. Tedesco. 


This composition bears the stamp of decided origi- 
inality, and has a melodious flow and spirits. which is 
not excelled by any of the more youthful works of the 
now veteran composer. As a ‘ Valse de Salon” it 
answers all purposes. It is brilliant, melodious and 
piquant. 


Conner. 


H. Aug. Pond. 


Jullien. 
Bricher. 
HI. Aug. Pond. 


Overture “ Zampa ” for Four Performers on two 
Lattenburg. 1,50 


Pianos, arranged by 
Has long been eagerly looked for and will prove a 
valuable addition te the works of a similar kind already 
issued, viz., Overtures Tell and Fra Diavolo. 
Léfebure- Wely. 
A very graceful late composition of ihe favorite au- 
thor. Rather easy. 
Reverie Romance from Balfe’s 
“ Bohemian Girl.” ing. 
This is a fascinating arrangement or Transcription 
of that exquisite little melody of Balfe’s, to the words: 
‘ Tdreamt that [dwelt in marble halls.” Thearrange- 
ment is in the favorite Tremolo style and done with so 
much nicety and taste, that this may justly be consid- 
ered the * Pearl of Tremolos.” Moderately difficult. 


Books. 


One Hunprep SonGs oF ScortanpD, Music and 


Words. > 

This collection embraces all the popular Scotch Mel. 
odies, with poetry by Robert Burns, Allan Ramsay, 
James Hogg, Walter Scott, Robert Tannadill, and oth- 
ers, and is the most complete compilation of the kind 
published. Scottish airs possess little claim to techni- 
eal art; but are decidedly characteristic, and unlike 
the compositions of any other country. There is a 
tone of quaint humor, and a touching, yet agreeable, 
melancholy in most of them, and they eloquently ex- 
press the varying emotions of the human mind; 
whether of tenderness, joy, grief, love, orhate. What 
comes from the heart generally goes to the heart, and 
many of them originated in the love of the chiefs, 
the return of some wanderer, the birth of an heir, the 
settlement of a quarrel, or the inspirations of the som- 
bre and majestic scenery of the mountains. They ex- 
hibit a strong love of pastoral life, and a fine apprecia- 
tion of whatever was simple and beautiful in nature. 

The native words. which were originally sung to the 
ancient melodies, have long faded away and many un- 
meaning verses, which up to the end of the last cen- 
tury possessed some of the finest melodies, have been 
supplanted by new and appropriate words. The 
verses which are now most popular are chiefly the pro- 
duction of a comparatively modern period, and, in 
connection with the Melodies, are presented in this 
volume in a neat, convenient and durable form, and at 
a price conformable to the means of all. 
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